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I.—THE UNITED STATES SENATE AND THE LONDON 
NAVAL TREATY. 


N July 21st the United States Senate gave its consent to the 

ratification of the London Naval Treaty by 57 votes to 9, 

and on the following day President Hoover signed the 
Instrument of Ratification, declaring that he did so with “ gratifica- 
tion,” and taking the opportunity of expressing his satisfaction ‘‘ that 
this great accomplishment in international relations’ had “at all 
steps been given the united support of both our political parties.” 

It was on May ist that Mr. Hoover transmitted the London 
Naval Treaty to the Senate for ratification, and he sent with it the 
following message :— 

‘“T transmit herewith a Treaty for the limitation and reduction 
of Naval Armament, signed at London on April 22nd, 1930, by 
the plenipotentiaries of the President of the United States of 
America, the President of the French Republic, His Majesty the 
King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India, His Majesty the King of Italy, and 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, to the ratification of which 
I ask the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

It was the expressed wish of the American Federalists that their 
negotiations for treaties should have every advantage which could be 
derived from talents, information, integrity and deliberate investiga- 
tion, on the one hand,-and from secrecy and dispatch on the other, 
and, as a consequence, Article II, Section 2 (2), of the Constitution of 
the United States runs as follows :— 

“‘ He (the President) shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur.” 

The practice established under this Article of the Constitution has 
occasionally proved embarrassing to the Presidents of the United 
States, and a writer on the American Federal system was prompted 
to remark: “that Foreign Governments have had to learn that a 
diplomatic affair with the United States is like a two-volume novel in 
which the hero marries the heroine at the end of the first volume and 
divorces her triumphantly at the end of the second.”’ 

At a first glance, the sequence of events, in the case of the 
ratification of the London Naval Treaty, would seem to have been 
satisfactory and natural. On May 1st the President transmitted the 
Treaty to the Senate and sent with it a formal message consisting of 
but a single sentence, and on July 22nd he signed the Instrument of 
Ratification and expressed his gratification at so doing. After having 
been submitted to “‘ deliberate investigation ’’ at the hands of the 
Senate, the Treaty as a treaty stood untouched save for the sole 
stipulation, contained in Senator Norris’s reservation, that it was free 
from unwritten obligations. A closer examination, however, of the 
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events of the weeks which elapsed between the transmission of the 
Treaty to the Senate and the signature of the Instrument of Ratifica- 
tion by the President discloses the fact that the examination of the 
Treaty at the hands of the Senate was very far from being a polite 
formality, and that the President’s gratification at its triumphant 
emergence from the ordeal was no empty expression of satisfaction. 
It is true that the eventual approval of the Treaty by the Senate may 
have been a foregone conclusion, but during those eventful weeks the 
prospects of obtaining a favourable vote from a body which displayed 
a fatal tendency to slip quietly away and to defer its decision until the 
next Congressional Session in December seemed at times to be 
dangerously slight, and Mr. Hoover was well aware of the complications 
which such a delay might entail. 

It was not only apathy that the President had to contend against 
in his desire to obtain a speedy ratification of the Treaty, not only 
the longing of the Senators, ‘ harassed,’ as Senator Moses said, 
‘** by long hours in the heat of the intolerable Washington summer ” 
and subjected to the ceaseless obstructionist tactics of a minority 
opposition, to shake the all-too-prevalent dust of Washington from 
their feet, but he had, too, to watch the terms of the Treaty assailed, 
paragraph by paragraph, from this point of view and from that, by 
a handful of Senators who made up for their lack of numbers by 
their persistence and ingenuity, and he was obliged to put up a 
stern fight in order that its provisions might stand unaltered by the 
numerous amendments and reservations which were proposed with a 
view to modifying and revising its provisions. 

The story of the ratification by the United States Senate of the 
London Naval Treaty is an epic which, if bordering perilously at times 
on farce, cannot fail to add an interesting and often instructive 
chapter to the records of the Treaty. 

In the United States, the detailed work of the Senate is performed 
by Committees, and when a treaty comes up before it for ratification 
it is submitted first to an examination before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and before any other Committee which it may 
nearly concern and it is then sent back to the Senate with a recom- 
mendation that consent should or should not be given to its ratification. 
In accordance with this practice the London Naval Treaty was 
examined simultaneously by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and by the Naval Affairs Committee, and both these Committees 
decided to hear expert testimony in public, a decision which guaranteed 
that every side of a question which, by its very nature, was bound 
to be a highly controversial one, should be heard, not only by the 
Senators who sat on the two Committees but also by the people of 
the United States of America, who were expected to take a vital 
interest in its implications. 

The Foreign Relations Committee opened their examination on 
May 12th and heard first the Secretary of State, Mr, Stimson, and 
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the Naval Affairs Committee opened on May 15th, when Admiral 
Pratt, Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet, gave his testimony. 

It was known from the outset that certain Senators were opposed 
to the ratification of the Treaty, and, while it would prove wearisome 
to follow the course of the dual examination of the Treaty day by 
day and to detail the exact testimony of the expert witnesses who 
followed one another so regularly through hearings and vigorous 
cross-examinations, yet the main lines of argument for and against 
the Treaty, which emerged from the examination of its principles 
by the two Senatorial Committees, can be briefly enumerated. 

At the outset it may be stated that there was to be found 
here and there among the Senators a feeling that the conclusion 
of the Naval Treaty had rendered useless that asset which the United 
States possessed alone among other world Powers, predominating 
wealth. It was argued that Great Britain and Japan had not and 
could never have financial resources even approaching those at the 
disposal of the United States, and that it was even now doubtful 
whether the British and Japanese programmes of naval construction 
which existed on paper could ever be put into execution. As for 
the United States, no financial barrier stood between her and the 
ultimate realisation of a fleet of preponderating strength. If she 
wanted to build, she had the wherewithal at her disposal to construct 
a fleet which could dominate the seas, and this was an ambition 
which was nursed in the bosoms of many good Americans and which 
found expression during the examination of the London Naval 
Treaty, the vital principle of which lay in the cessation of competitive 
naval construction between the Powers and the establishment of 
naval parity between Great Britain and the United States. This 
was an argument which President Hoover took especial pains to 
counter. In the first place he contended that the Treaty constituted 
@ just and reasonable basis for the fleets of the Naval Powers, and 
in the second he drew a picture of what would almost certainly be 
the outcome of the course of action which the opponents of the 
Treaty proposed, and he showed that the mad race for naval 
supremacy would only engender hostility and jealousy with the 
other Powers and would inevitably nullify the good effects which 
had already been achieved by the acceptance of the Kellogg Pact. 
On the other hand, there was a small section of opinion which held 
that the Treaty was at fault in advocating the establishment of 
naval parity with Great Britain for the United States, since the 
establishment of parity would entail the expenditure of a large sum 
to bring the American Navy up to the required strength, and that 
the Kellogg Pact, if it meant anything at all, rendered the expenditure 
of such @ sum unnecessary. The obvious answer to this objection 
was the reiteration of the fact that the Treaty constituted a just 
and reasonable basis for the fleets of the Naval Powers and this 
was the counter-argument adopted by Mr. Stimson and by 
Mr. Hoover. 
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Another and less general line of attack which was brought forward 
by the opponents of the Treaty was the argument that it failed to 
give the United States naval parity with Great Britain, and that it 
failed also to guarantee to her the accepted ratio of naval strength 
with Japan. This contention was threshed out with the greatest 
possible thoroughness in the course of the examination of the Treaty 
by the two Committees, and poignancy was added to the question 
by the fact that on it the naval experts were divided into two opposite 
schools of thought. The extreme attitude taken up by certain of 
the Admirals of the Central Board of the Navy who gave testimony 
and by Senator Johnson of California and his small band of adherents 
was that the provisions of the Treaty, so far from guaranteeing the 
naval parity which its supporters deduced from its terms, actually 
placed the United States at a disadvantage on the sea as far as 
Great Britain and Japan were concerned, and that, if it were ratified, 
the security of the States would be seriously endangered. This 
argument was based, roughly speaking, on two contentions. In the 
first place, it was argued that the fact that Great Britain possessed 
a very considerable fleet of merchant vessels, convertible at will into 
a fleet of offensive possibilities, and the fact that she possessed a 
large number of naval bases of great strategic importance had not 
been taken into consideration when the Delegates to the London 
Conference had come to an agreement on the question of parity. 


In other words, it was suggested that, in the case of Great Britain 
and the United States, parity based on mere figures of tonnage 
represented no true parity, since other and more vital considerations 
had not been taken into account. ‘Admiral Jones, of the Central 
Board of the Navy, stated before the Foreign Relations Committee 


ce 


that, in his opinion, it was “impossible to get parity with Great 
Britain except by getting either superior naval strength or by asking 
Great Britain to scrap part of her merchant marine or to transfer 
certain naval bases to the United States.” 

In the second place it was argued that the provisions of the Treaty 
were such as to favour Great Britain and Japan at the expense of the 
United States in the matter of naval construction, and especially as 
regards the construction of cruisers as regulated by Articles 16, 17 
and 18 of the Treaty.(') Since the opponents of the Treaty relied 
very largely upon this contention it would be well very briefly to 
review the situation. The Treaty recognises two main categories 
of cruisers, those known as sub-category (A) carrying guns of more 
than 6°1 in. calibre, and those known as sub-category (6) carrying 
guns of 6-1 in. calibre or less. The United States entered the Confer- 
ence with a programme for the construction of 23 sub-category (A) 
cruisers of 10,000 tons each and carrying 8 in. guns, but in the course 
of the negotiations her Delegates abandoned this programme and under 
the terms of the Treaty she is allowed only 15 ships of this type with 


(1) The text of the London Nav al Treat y was printed in the Bulletin ¢ of International 
News, of May 8th, 1930, Vol. VI, Nos. 21 and 22. 
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the option to build three more, which are not to be completed before 
1936, 1937 and 1938 respectively. At the present time she possesses 
eight of these ships, the construction of some of which is not yet 
completed. As regards the smaller cruisers the United States 
possesses 12, aggregating about 96,000 tons. By the London Naval 
Treaty, Great Britain in this class is allowed an aggregate tonnage of 
143,000 tons, and it is clear that the United States will be obliged, in 
view of the fact that her construction of 10,000 ton 8-inch-gun cruisers 
has been limited, to reach parity with Great Britain by the construction 
of a large number of cruisers with 6 in. guns, and it was on this 
point that the critics, both among the Admirals of the Central Board 
of the Navy and among the Senators, fastened. They advanced the 
argument that the conditions which were imposed by the terms of the 
Treaty nullified the parity which it preached, since the peculiar 
requirements of the United States were fulfilled by one type of cruiser 
only and that that was the type carrying 8 in. guns, and that the 
American fleet, deprived by the Treaty of an adequate number of these 
cruisers and forced to supplement her strength by ships ill-suited to 
her needs, could not compete upon equal terms with the British and 
Japanese fleets, and Senator Johnson (of California), his eyes fixed 
fearfully upon the Pacific, saw in the implications of the Treaty another 
manifestation of the yellow peril from Japan. Senator Johnson had 
the support of the Admirals of the Central Board of the Navy when he 
contended (basing his argument on the fact that in the event of war 
with Japan the fighting would be in Japanese waters), that the 5—3 
ratio of parity between the United States and Japan would be in reality 
a 5—5 plus ratio. Admiral Jones expressed the point of view of those 
who attacked the Treaty on these grounds when he said that ‘‘ the 
very least that could have been done would have been to have 
allowed the United States to distribute her tonnage within categories 
as she desired,” and Admiral Bristol declared that ‘“ the American 
Navy must have 8-inch-gun cruisers and no others. This is the 
opinion of the best minds of our nation.” 

These contentions were advanced admittedly by a small minority 
of the Senators and by certain Admirals belonging to the Central Board 
of the Navy, a body which radically disapproved of the provisions of 
the London Naval Treaty, but they were considered worthy of careful 
refutation by the supporters of the Treaty, and their work was 
rendered easier by the fact that Admiral Pratt, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Navy, in his testimony both before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and before the Naval Affairs Committee, declared himself 
to be entirely satisfied with the provisions and implications of the 
Treaty. ‘‘ You build our fleet as the Treaty provides and I would 
not swap it for the British,’’ he declared, and, as he added, if there 
was fighting to be done he would be the man who would have to do it. 
For those who argued that the Treaty did not give naval parity with 
Great Britain to the United States and that it failed also to guarantee 
to the States the desired ratio of naval strength with Japan, the 
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supporters of the Treaty had a very complete answer ready when they 
pointed out the significance of the fact that in both Great Britain 
and Japan similar protests were being voiced to the effect that it was 
the United States who was the gainer by the Treaty at the expense of 
the other parties, a fact which spoke volumes for the fairness of the 
agreement. ‘‘ Neither party has ‘ overtraded’ the other,’’ declared 
Mr. Stimson, “ Parity, interpreted as equal fleet strength, leaves the 
United States perfectly safe.’”’ On the point that Great Britain’s 
merchant fleet and naval bases ought to have been taken into con- 
sideration it was argued that Great Britain, being herself an island 
and the possessor of a very considerable Empire, had considerably 
greater duties and obligations to perform on the High Seas than had 
the United States, and further that America possessed a greater 
number of merchant vessels than did Japan, a fact which had also 
not been taken into consideration, while the alarmist attitude that 
the Treaty imperilled the security of the United States was met by 
the considered utterances of Senator Swanson. ‘“‘ The United 
States,’ declared Senator Swanson, “ obtains absolute naval 
supremacy in the entire Western Hemisphere, her navy is made 
supreme in the waters of the Eastern Pacific and Western Atlantic. 
With American bases at Panama, the British fleet operating in the 
Western Atlantic would be less than a ratio of 3 for Great Britain 
and 5 for the United States.’’ And again, “Japan, having no bases 
except in her home territory and in her surrounding insular possessions, 
could not operate in any part of the Eastern Pacific or the Western 
Atlantic. If she sought to do so, the ratio of her fleet would be less 
than 1 for her and 5 for us.” 

As for the great controversy which raged in the Committees on the 
subject of 8 in. or 6 in. guns Mr. Stimson reminded the Senators 
that the Commander-in-Chief was satisfied with the provisions of the 
Treaty and that, after all, the tonnage in question represented only a 
very small percentage of the total fleet tonnage. Irritated by the 
persistence with which the opponents of the Treaty harped on this 
well-worn theme Mr. Stimson brought them to task: “‘ There is a 
difference,’ he said, “‘of opinion in the Navy itself, where the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet and many others agree that the 
Treaty is right, yet, because of this slight difference of opinion in 
respect of less than 3 per cent. of the tonnage of the total fleet, certain 
opponents of the Treaty would throw overboard all the benefits of 
this great movement and all the admitted advantages of the Treaty 
and go back to the era of unrestricted competition with Japan and 
Great Britain.” 

There were other points on which the opponents of the Treaty 
fastened. It was contended that the Safeguarding Clause(?) might 
bring the United States into an invidious situation with regard to 
other Powers, and it was suggested that the Treaty was a further 
example of international intrigue and had a close connection with 

(2) Article 21 of the London Naval Treaty. 
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the League of Nations movement. ‘Find a League of Nations 
man,’ said Senator Johnson (of California), “‘ and there you have an 
enthusiast for the London Naval Treaty,” and finally a certain amount 
of opposition centred around the fact that the Treaty was closely 
associated with the person of the President himself, than whom no 
one was more anxious to see it ratified. These rather minor aspects 
of opposition were impossible to refute directly. It was certainly 
possible to envisage a situation in which the United States might find 
herself obliged to consult with Japan in the event of an emergency 
involving Great Britain, France and Italy, a course of action which 
would, no doubt, prove doubly objectionable as dragging her into a 
discussion of European affairs of a political character and as giving 
Japan a voice in the determination of the American action to be 
taken ; it was possible to envisage such a situation, but its occurrence 
seemed highly improbable. That the League of Nations should be 
drawn as a red herring across the track of the Treaty was considered 
to be as inevitable as was the confusion of personalities with inter- 
national politics. 

The examination of the Treaty by the two Senatorial Committees 
dragged through its weary course of hearings and cross-examinations, 
punctuated by official pronouncements and Presidential exhortations 
to hasten on the preliminary examinations in order that the Treaty 
might be sent back to the Senate with a recommendation that it should 
be ratified before the Session ended. If this were not achieved, the 
Treaty could not come before the Senate until their next session in 
December. This was the very object which the minority opposition 
in the Committees strove to achieve, for delay was the only goal within 
their reach and obstruction the only weapon upon which they could 
rely. On May 23rd President Hoover was obliged to announce that, 
unless the Treaty were acted upon before Congress adjourned, he 
would hold the Senate in Special Session for this express purpose, 
and on May 27th it was announced that a Special Session of the Senate 
would be called for the sole purpose of voting and deciding on the 
agreement so soon as Congress adjourned. Senator Johnson (of 
California) characteristically remarked that the supporters of the 
Treaty were quite right to press its speedy ratification because, “‘ if 
sufficient time elapses to enable the American people thoroughly to 
understand it, it will be overwhelmingly defeated.” It may be 
remarked that the American people as a whole appeared to regard the 
Treaty with supreme indifference. On May 28th the Foreign Relations 
Committee decided to hear no more public testimony. From this 
point until the return of the Treaty on June 23rd to the Senate with 
a recommendation that consent should be given to its ratification 
interest centred around the deliberations of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and especially around the discussions which turned on the 
production of certain confidential documents which were in the 
possession of the President and which were demanded by Senator 
Johnson on behalf of the Committee. On June 6th Senator Borah, 
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Chairman of the Committee, was advised by Mr. Stimson that the 
President had refused to supply the Committee with the confidential 
correspondence preceding the London Naval Conference, such a 
course of action being, in his judgment, ‘‘ incompatible with the 
public interests.’”” The material demanded by Senator Johnson 
included ‘‘ All letters, papers, documents, telegrams, dispatches and 
communications of every sort leading up to or relating to the London 
Conference and the London Treaty.” 

The President’s refusal was welcomed by Senator Johnson and his 
followers, who recognised in it an issue on which their tiny minority 
might well be swelled by a number of new adherents, for, while it 
was generally recognised that the documents in question had no very 
real importance, the President’s refusal to allow the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to receive and examine them constituted or might 
be construed to constitute a slight upon that body. Accordingly, on 
June 10th, Senator Black (of Alabama) introduced a resolution 
asserting the right of the Senate to receive and to examine all 
documents and records incident to the negotiation of any treaty whose 
ratification was to be sought and this resolution, re-drafted by 
Senators Borah, Moses and Black, received the favourable vote of the 
Committee on July 12th. On the same day Mr. Stimson made a 
broadcast appeal for speedy ratification in which he emphasised the 
dangers which might ensue from a continued delay. He warned his 
public that if the obstructionists succeeded in delaying the ratification 
of the Treaty until the December Session of the Senate its issues would 
be bandied about in every Senatorial election and that, since these 
issues were of vital international import, this ‘‘ could have no other 
result than to breed unfounded suspicion and ill-will. It would not 
only tend to drag the Treaty into party politics but would go far to 
neutralise the efforts which our Government has made during the 
past ten years to cultivate friendship and good-will with these other 
nations. It would go far to destroy the benefit and purpose of the 
Treaty when ratified.” 

On June 13th Mr. Stimson’s reply to the resolution of the Foreign 
Relations Committee was made public. He contended that the 
question of whether the Treaty should or should not be ratified must 
be determined in the last event “‘ from the language of the document 
itself and not from extraneous matter.’’ It was by this time clearly 
understood that the President had offered to give all Senators access 
to the confidential documents, provided that their contents were not 
made public. On June 17th the Committee on Foreign Relations 
rejected the motion proposed by Senator Johnson to postpone any 
further action until Mr. Hoover furnished the Committee with the 
papers in question ; on June 23rd the Committee approved the London 
Naval Treaty and instructed Senator Borah to return it to the Senate 
with a recommendation that consent should be given to its ratification, 
Senators Johnson (of California), Robinson, Moses and Shipstead 
being dissenting voters; and on June 24th, inspired perhaps by the 
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reputed efficacy of importunity, 23 Senators signed a round-robin to 
the President asking him not to call the Senate in Special Session for 
the consideration of the London Naval Treaty, but to allow the 
question to stand over until December. On June 30th Senator 
Johnson and two colleagues published an extremely lengthy Minority 
Report in which the London Naval Treaty was described as a 
‘ Billion dollar treaty for the purchase of naval inferiority,’’ and on 
July 7th, despite all these things, the Senate met in Special Session, 
Congress having adjourned on July 3rd. 

The last stage of the Treaty’s journey towards ratification had 
been reached, but the end was by no means in sight. From July 7th 
until July 21st those Senators who had been persuaded to stay and 
face the “‘ heat of the intolerable Washington summer ’”’ (and their 
number vacillated perilously around the necessary quorum of 49), 
were obliged to listen, in an artificially cooled chamber, to the 
reiteration of all the arguments to which the Treaty had been subjected 
in its examination before the Senatorial Committees, to be the victims 
once more of the activities of Senators Johnson and Moses and of the 
other ‘‘ irreconcilables,’’ whose obstructionist tactics seemed to have 
gained new force from past experience, and to consider the host of 
amendments and reservations which were proposed by the opponents 
of the Treaty. It is small wonder that the President should have 
anxiously watched and wondered, for it seemed only too likely that the 
Senate might assemble one morning to find that the precious margin 
of Senators had receded beyond the limit defined by the quorum 
ruling. To the 58 Senators assembled on the day of the Special 
Session Mr. Hoover addressed a Message in which he appealed for a 
speedy ratification of the Treaty, and his Message stated so clearly the 
case for the supporters of the Treaty and defined so succinctly the 
President’s own attitude towards the question that its text is printed 
in full as an Annex to this article. But, if the opening day was 
notable for the stating of the case for the supporters of the Treaty, 
it was marked too by the introduction by Senator McKellar (of 
Tennessee) of a resolution demanding the transmission to the Senate 
of all documents pertinent to the negotiation of the London Naval 
Treaty, a significant indication of the fact that the same tactics which 
had proved so efficacious in delaying business in the Senatorial 
Committees were to be essayed once more by the “ irreconcilables ”’ in 
the Senate. 

Once again, it would scarcely prove profitable to follow the Special 
Session of the Senate day by day. The reluctance of the President 
to allow the contents of the so-called secret documents to be made 
public offered considerable scope for the obstructionists. Mr. Hoover, 
challenged on the attitude which he had taken up on this point, 
emphatically denied that any agreement had been come to which was 
not treated fully in the text of the Treaty, and Senator Reed, 
speaking on Senator McKellar’s resolution, informed his fellow 
Senators that he possessed copies of all the papers in question and 
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would willingly give access to them to any Senator, provided that their 
contents were regarded as confidential. This did not, however, satisfy 
Senator Johnson, who immediately demanded ‘‘ On behalf of the Senate, 
the right to see these documents without any pledge of confidence.” 

By this time the explanation of this curious situation had become 
generally known. On the one hand, the opponents of the Treaty 
were in a strong position so long as the President refused to allow the 
contents of the papers to be made public property, for they could 
gather to their side a good many adherents in the Senate by appealing 
against the refusal on the part of the President to take the Senate 
fully into its confidence on matters concerning a Treaty before it. 
Senator Johnson and his followers clearly realised that the documents 
unread represented an asset far more valuable than that which their 
perusal and publication would have provided. On the other hand, 
though emphatically denying that the documents in question contained 
any kind of material which ought to be in the possession of those 
who sat in judgment on the Treaty, the President could not abandon 
his refusal to allow them to be read by Senators unless a pledge was 
given that their contents should not be divulged. Mr. Hoover stated 
that their publication would constitute a breach of international 
trust, and it was generally understood that the reason which underlay 
his steadfast refusal was the fact that they contained comments of a 
personal kind which, if published, might prove embarrassing to 
politicians and diplomats and especially to the author of the greater 
number of the letters in question, General Dawes, the United States 
Ambassador in London, whose communications to the Secretary of 
State before the Conference were reputed to have been lacking in 
reverence for certain European statesmen and for some of the men 
suggested as members of the American Delegation to London. 

The situation appeared to have reached a deadlock when, on 
July 10th, the Senate passed an amendment, by 53 votes to 4, 
allowing the President to decide whether it was to the public interest 
or not to publish the documents. Mr. Hoover replied that their 
publication was certainly not to the public interest, but this did not 
satisfy the opposing Senators, and Senator Norris rose to propose 4 
reservation to the effect: “‘ That, in ratifying the said Treaty, the 
Senate does so with the distinct and implicit understanding that there 
are no secret files, documents, letters, understandings or agreements 
which in any way, directly or indirectly, modify, change, add to, or 
take from any of the stipulations, agreements or statements in the 
said Treaty ; and that the Senate ratifies the said Treaty with the 
distinct and explicit understanding that, excepting the agreement 
brought about through the exchange of Notes between the Govern- 
ments of the United States, Great Britain and Japan having reference 
to Article 19, there is no agreement, secret or otherwise, expressed or 
implied, between any of the parties to the said Treaty as to any 
construction that shall hereafter be given to any statement or 


provision contained therein.” 
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This reservation alone survives as a monument to the strange 
conflict which raged so hotly around an issue which, though in itself 
relatively unimportant, seemed at one time to stand between the 
London Naval Treaty and its ratification by the United States Senate. 

If Senator Norris’s reservation is the only one to survive it is not 
because it was the only one brought forward. Senator Moses alone 
expressed himself anxious to father no fewer than 10 proposals for 
amendments or reservations to the Treaty. But the “ fillibustering ” 
campaign at last tried the patience of the Senate too high, a petition 
for closure, the application of which would restrict each debater 
rigidly to one hour of speech, found a favourable vote, and Senator 
Johnson declared that the opponents of the Treaty found themselves 
unfairly muzzled. On July 20th the Senate concluded the reading of 
the Treaty, paragraph by paragraph, rejected several amendments, 
and thus reached the final stage of its proceedings when it received 
once again the formal Resolution of Ratification from Senator Borah. 

Thus the Treaty, as a treaty, remained intact; its text had passed 
through the ordeal unscathed, and the reservations and amendments 
which were still to come could only be amendments on the Resolution 
of Ratification. These proved to be numerous, varying, as they did, 
from Senator Johnson’s provision that the Treaty should be null and 
void if and when the United States should enter the League of Nations 
or ally itself to the League by adhering to the Protocol of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, to an important resolution 
by Senator Walsh on the subject of the programme of naval 
construction. 

But on July 21st the Senate gave its consent to the ratification of 
the Treaty, by 57 votes to 9, every attempt to change it by amend- 
ment or reservation being overwhelmingly defeated, and it will stand 
with the sole stipulation, contained in Senator Norris’s reservation, 
that it is free from unwritten obligations. 

On July 22nd the President duly signed the Instrument of 
Ratification, expressed the gratification which he felt at the successful 
outcome of the Senate’s deliberations, and turned his attention 
forthwith to the consideration of the six-year programme of naval 
construction. 





ANNEX. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER’S MESSAGE TO THE SENATE 
On Jury 7rH, 1930. 


The following is the text of the Message :— 

“Tn requesting the Senate to convene in session for the special purpose of 
dealing with the Treaty for the limitation and reduction of naval armaments 
signed at London, April 22, 1930, it is desirable that I should present my 
views upon it. Tnis is especially necessary because of misinformation and 
misrepresentation which has been widespread by those who in reality are 
opposed to all limitation and reduction in naval arms.: 
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We must naturally expect opposition from those groups who believe in 
unrestricted military strength as an objective of the American nation. Indeed, 
we find the same type of minds in Great Britain and Japan in paralle 
opposition to this ‘lreaty. Nevertheless, I am convinced that the over. 
whelming majority of the American people are opposed to the conception of 
these groups. Our people believe that military strength should be held in 
conformity with the sole purpose of national! defence ; they earnestly desire 
real progress in limitation and reduction of naval arms of the world, and 
their aspiration is for the abolition of competition in the building of arms as, 
step toward world peace. Such a result can be obtained in no other way 
than by international agreement. 

The present Treaty is one which holds these safeguards and advances thew 
ideals. Its ratification is in the interest of the United States. It is fair to 
the other participating nations. It promotes the cause of good relations. 

The only alternative to this Treaty is the competitive building of navies, 
with all its flow of suspicion, hate, ill-will and ultimate disaster. History 
supports those who hold to agreement as the path to peace. Every nava! 
limitation treaty with which we are familiar, from the Rush-Bagot Agreement 
of 1817, limiting vessels of war on the Great Lakes, to the Washington Arms 
Treaty of 192], has resulted in a marked growth of good-will and confidence 
between the nations which were parties to it. 

It is folly to think that because we are the richest nation in the world we 
can outbuild all other countries. Other nations will make any sacrifice to 
maintain their instruments of defence against us, and we shall eventually 
reap in their hostility and ill-will the full measure of the additional burden 
which we may thus impose upon them. The very entry of the United States 
into such courses as this would invite the consolidation of the rest of the 
world against us and bring our peace and independence into jeopardy. We 
have only to look at the state of Europe in 1914 to find ample evidence of the 
futility and danger of competition in arms. 

It will be remembered that in response to recommendations from the 
Senate a conference between the United States, Great Britain and Japan, 
for limitation of those categories of naval arms not covered by the Washington 
Treaty of 1921, was held at Geneva in 1927. That conference failed because 
the United States could not agree to the large size of fleets demanded by 
other Governments. The standards set up at that time would have required 
an ultimate fleet of about 1,400,000 tons for the United States. As against 
this the total United States fleet set out under this Treaty will be about 
1,123,000 tons. 

Defence is the primary function of government, and therefore our first 
concern in examination of any act of this character is the test of its adequacy 
in defence. No critic has yet asserted that with the navies provided in this 
agreement, together with our army, our aerial defence and our national 
resources, we cannot defend ourselves, and certainly we want no military 
establishment for the purpose of domination of other nations. 

Our naval defence position under this Treaty is the more clear if we 
examine our present naval strength in comparison to the present strength of 
the other nations, and then examine the improvements in this proportion 
which will result from this Treaty. This tmprovement arises from the 
anticipation of parity in battleships to be reached ten years hence under the 
Washington Arms Treaty and the fact that other nations have been building 
in the classes of ships not limited by that Treaty, while we, until lately, lagged 
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On January Ist last the total naval tonnage, disregarding paper fleets 
and taking only those ships actually built and building was, for the United 
States 1,180,000 tons; for the British Empire 1,332,000 tons; for Japan 
768,000 tons. That is, if the United States Navy be taken as 100, then the 
British Navy equals 113 and the Japanese 65. 

Under this Treaty the United States will have 1,123,000 tons, Great 
Britain 1,151,000 tons, and Japan 714,000 tons, or a ratio of 100 for the 
United States to 102-4 for Great Britain and 63°6 for Japan. The slightly 
larger tonnage ratio mentioned for Great Britain is due to the fact that her 
cruiser fleet will be constituted more largely of smaller vessels, weaker in 
gun power, but the United States has the option to duplicate the exact tonnage 
and gun calibre of the British cruiser fleet if we desire to exercise it. 

The relative improvement in the position of the United States under this 
Treaty is even better than this statement would indicate. In the more 
important categories, battleships, aircraft carriers, 8-inch and 6-inch 
cruisers—that is, omitting the secondary arms of destroyers and submarines— 
the fleet built and actually building on January Ist of this year was 809,000 tons 
in the United States, 1,088,000 tons in Great Britain, and 568,000 tons in 
Japan, or upon the basis of 100 for the United States it was 134 for Great 
Britain and 70 for Japan. 

Under this Treaty the United States will on January Ist, 1937, possess 
completed 911,000 tons of these major units, Great Britain 948,000 tons, and 
Japan 556,000 tons. In addition, the United States will have one 10,000-ton 
8-inch cruiser two-thirds completed. This will give a ratio in these categories 
of 100 for the United States to 102°9 for Great Britain and 60°5 for Japan. 
The reason for the excess British tonnage is again as mentioned above. 

In other words, the United States, in these categories, increases by 102,000 
tons, Great Britain decreases by 140,000 tons, and Japan decreases by 
12,000 tons. These readjustments of units are to take place during the next 
six years. The Treaty then comes to an end except for such arrangements 
as may be made then for its continuance. 

The major discussion has been directed almost wholly to the fact that the 
United States is to have 18 cruisers with 8-inch guns, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 180,000 tons, as against Great Britain’s 15 such ships, with a 
tonnage of 146,800 tons, and Japan’s 12 such ships of a tonnage of 
108,400 tons ; the United States supplementing this tonnage with cruisers 
armed with 6-inch guns up to a total of 323,500 tons, Great Britain up to 
339,000 tons, and Japan to 208,800 tons. 

The larger gross tonnage to Great Britain, as stated, being compensation 
for the larger gun calibre of the American cruiser fleet, but, as said, the 
United States has the option to duplicate the British fleet, if it so desires. 

Criticism of this arrangement arises from the fact that the General Board 
of the United States Navy recommended that to reach parity with Great 
Britain the United States should have three more of the 10,000-ton cruisers 
(21 instead of 18) with 8-inch guns, and a total of 315,000 tons, or 8,000 tons 
less total cruiser tonnage than this Treaty provides. Thus this Treaty 
provides that instead of this 30,000 tons more of 8-inch ships recommended 
by the General Board, we will have 38,000 tons of ships armed with 6-inch 
guns, there being no limitation upon the size of cruisers up to 10,000 tons. 

Therefore, criticism revolves around less than 3 per cent. of our whole 
fleet, and even within this 3 per cent. comes the lesser question of whether 
30,000 tons of ships armed with 8-inch guns are better than 38,000 tons 
armed with 6-inch guns. The opinion of our high naval authorities is divided 
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on the relative merits of these alternatives. Many earnestly believe that the 
larger tonnage of 6-inch ships is more advantageous, and others vice versa. 

However, those who seek to make this the outstanding feature of criticism 
fail to mention that under the London Treaty the obligation of the Washington 
Arms Treaty of 1921 is so altered that Great Britain scraps 133,900 tons of 
battleships armed with 13}-inch guns, the United States scraps 70,000 tons 
of battleships armed with 12-inch guns and Japan scraps 26,300 tons. 
These arrangements are made not only for reduction of arms but to anticipate 
the ultimate parity between the United States and Great Britain in battleships 
which would not otherwise be realized for several years. 

There is in this provision a relative gain in proportions compared with the 
British fleet of 63,900 tons of battleships with 13}-inch guns. This is of 
vastly more importance than the dispute as to the relative combatant strength 
of 38,000 tons of 6-inch cruisers against 30,000 tons of 8-inch cruisers. Indeed 
it would seem that such criticisms must be based upon an undisclosed desire 
to break down all limitation of arms. 

To those who seek earnestly and properly for reduction in warships, I 
would point out that as compared with January Ist of this year, the total 
aggregate navies of the three Powers under this Treaty will have been reduced 
by nearly 300,000 tons. Had a settlement been made at Geneva in 1927 
upon the only proposal possible at that time the fleets of the three Powers 
would have been approximately 680,000 tons greater than under the Treaty 
now in consideration. 

The economic burdens and the diversion of taxes from welfare purposes 
which would be imposed upon ourselves and other nations by failure of this 
Treaty are worth consideration. Under its provisions the replacement of 
battleships required under the Washington Arms Treaty of 1921 is postponed 
for six years. 

The costs of replacing and maintaining the three scrapped battleships is 
saved. Likewise we make economies in construction and operation by the 
reduction in our submarine and destroyer fleets to 52,700 and 150,000 tons 
respectively. What the possible saving over an otherwise inevitable era of 
competitive building would be no one can estimate. 

If we assume that our present naval programme except for this Treaty 
is to complete the ships authorised by Congress and those authorised and 
necessary to be replaced under the Washington Arms Treaty, and to maintain 
a destroyer fleet of about 225,000 tons and a submarine fleet of 90,000 tons, 
such a fleet will not reach parity with Great Britain, yet would cost in 
construction over $500,000,000 more during the next six years than the fleet 
provided under this Treaty. But, in addition to this, as stated, there is a 
very large saving by this Treaty in annual operation of the fleet over what 
would be the case if we even built no more than the present programmes. 

The more selfish-minded will give little credence to the argument that 
savings by other parties to the agreement in the limitation of naval con- 
struction are of interest to the American people, yet the fundamental economic 
fact is that if the resources of these other nations are freed for devotion to 
the welfare of their people and to pacific purposes of reproductive commerce 
they will result in blessings to the world, including ourselves. If we were to 
accept the Geneva Conference base as the end of naval strength under 
competitive building for the three Governments the savings in construction 
and operation by the Treaty is literally billions of dollars. 

The question before us now is not whether we shall have a treaty with 
either three more 8-inch cruisers or four less 6-inch cruisers, or whether we 
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shall have a larger reduction in tonnage. It is whether we shall have this 
Treaty or no treaty. It is a question as to whether we shall move strongly 
toward limitation and reduction in naval arms, or whether we shall have no 
limitation or reduction and shall enter upon a disastrous period of competitive 
armament, 

This Treaty does mark an important step in disarmament and in world 
peace. It is important for many reasons that it should be dealt with at 
once. The subject has been under discussion since the Geneva Conference 
three years ago. The lines of this Treaty have been known and under dis- 
cussion since last summer. The actual document has been before the 
American people and before the Senate for nearly three months. It has 
been favourably reported by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Every solitary fact which affects judgment upon the Treaty is known, and 
the document itself comprises the sole obligation of the United States. If we 
fail now the world will be again plunged backward from its progress toward 
peace. 





IIl.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Albania. 

July 24th.—The text was issued of the Government’s reply to M. Briand’s 
Memorandum re an European Federal Union, which had been handed to 
the French Minister in Tirana on July 15th. It welcomed the intention 
of the French Government that the new federation would not adversely 
affect the League of Nations in any way or the confidence felt by the 
peoples of Europe that it would one day become the incontestable arbiter 
of the relations between States. It considered that internationally the 
economic domain presented problems more accessible to treatment than 
those of the political sphere and that their solution, by increasing mutual 
confidence between nations, would render political difficulties easier to 
overcome. 


Belgium. 

July 17th—The Government’s reply to M. Briand’s Memorandum 
regarding a European Federal Union was handed to the Quai d’Orsay. The 
Government agreed absolutely with the principle of a European federation, 
but, to be successful, the attempt to achieve M. Briand’s object would have 
to be made within the organisation of the League. It agreed that political 
problems were the more important consideration, but considered that an 
economic agreement was essential to the success of any European federation. 

July 20th—The centenary of the independence of the country was 
celebrated in Brussels. 


Bulgaria. 

July 17th.—A warrant was issued for the arrest of Ivan Mihailoff, the 
leader of the Macedonian Revolutionary Committee, on a charge of instigating 
the murder of the Protogeroff leader (the rival group of the Committee) in 
Sofia on March 6, 1930. 

July 19th.—The Government’s reply to M. Briand’s Memorandum re an 
European Federal Union was handed to the French Minister. The Govern- 
ment held that a federation should only be organised on the basis of the 
absolute sovereignty of the individual States, and considered that its first 
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task should be to facilitate and speed up the execution of certain clauses 
of the Peace Treaties and the Covenant of the League of Nations, such as 
the minorities and disarmament clauses. It also expressed the opinion that 
all European States should be included, and that the new organisation should 
not encroach in any way on the domain of the League. 


Canada. 

July 29th—The General Election was held and resulted in the 
Conservatives securing 136 seats out of 245 (five still outstanding). The 
Liberal Government resigned, and Mr. Mackenzie King advised the Governor- 
General to send for Mr. Bennett. 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 16th.—The army of Han Fu-chu, who was believed to be loyal to 
the National Government, was reported to be advancing on Tsinan along 
the Kiaochow-Tsinan railway. (Han Fu-chu had abandoned Tsinan to the 
Shansi forces the previous month, and his loyalty had been called in question 
in consequence.) 

The Government forces claimed successes in north-east Honan. 

July 17th—Communists were reported to have captured Chaoping 
(30 miles north of Swatow), where they murdered many of the leading citizens. 

The “ Ironsides ” were stated to have re-occupied Kweilin and Linchov, 
a large portion of the Kwangtung forces having gone northward to assist 
Nanking. 

July 23rd.—Wang Ching-wei, leader of the Left Wing of the Kuomintang, 
arrived in Peking. 

Chiang Kai-shek claimed the capture of Pochow, in Anhwei, and reported 
that his army was advancing on Honan. 

July 28th—Wang Ching-wei made a statement to the foreign press in 
Peking in which he complained that the Soviet Government had not observed 
its undertaking (given in 1924 in an agreement between Sun Yat Sen and 
M. Joffe) not to interfere in the domestic policy of China. He also said 
that North China, combined with Kwangsi and Kwantung, intended to 
restore a democratic system of government as an initial step towards complete 
political re-organisation. 

A Communist army was reported to have captured Nanchang, the capital 
of Kiangsi, and to be advancing on Kiukiang. Another army was stated to 
be attacking Changsha, the capital of Hunan. 

The Chinese Press reported that Mr. Simpson was considered, according 
to the legal adviser to the National Government, to have rendered himsel! 
liable to prosecution and possibly to capital punishment by his acceptance 
of control of the Tientsin Customs and his action in connection with their 
seizure by the Shansi Government. 

July 29th.—Communists were reported to have set fire to Changsha and 
many foreigners were evacuated from the town by British, American and 
Japanese gunboats. According to a Hankow report the garrison at Changshs 
had mutinied on July 27th and evacuated the city. 

According to a report from Nanking, Han Fu-chu, who was to have co- 
operated in the offensive against the Northerners, had decided to retire and 
go abroad, and several minor Nanking commanders were stated to have 
recently gone over to the North. Feng Yu-hsiang was reported to have 
claimed that the generals in control at Hankow had joined the Kuominchw.. 
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ExTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


July 18th.—It was learnt that the British and U.S. Consuls at Foochow 
had advised their Legations of their intention of proceeding 100 miles up the 
Min river on a joint expedition to rescue a number of missionaries cut off from 
the coast by Communist armies menacing Foochow. 

July 23rd.—The British and American Consuls returned to Foochow 
accompanied by 23 British and 21 American missionaries. 

July 24th—Publication of a Sino-French Convention regarding Indo- 
China. (See France.) 

July 26th.—It was understood that a programme for the abolition of the 
shipping privileges enjoyed by foreigners in inland waters, formulated by the 
Ministry of Communications, had been approved by the Central Political 


Council. 


Egypt. 

July 16th.—The leaders of the Wafd Committee in Alexandria were 
arrested, and three Wafd newspapers were suppressed. Conditions in 
the town were reported as quiet. 

Statement by British Premier re dispatch of warships to Alexandria, 
and attitude towards dispute. (See Great Britain.) 

July 17th.—A manifesto was issued in Cairo by the Grand Mufti, the Ulemas 
and the Sheikhs urging Egyptians to obey authority, according to the precepts 
of the Koran, and not allow themselves to be led astray by agitators rebelling 
against the Government. 

July 18th—The Premier communicated to the High Commissioner the 
Government’s reply to the British Prime Minister’s statement regarding the 
neutral attitude of the- British Government. Sidky Pasha said that the 
attitude of the British Government hardly agreed with the repeated declara- 
tions that in regard to internal affairs in Egypt the Government would be 
guided by the principle of strict neutrality. He continued: “The com- 
munication, in invoking the Declaration of February, 1922, which announced 
non-intervention in purely internal questions such as that of the Constitution, 
adds that His Majesty’s Government does not intend to be used as an instru- 
ment of attack on the Constitution. Now this declaration of the British 
Government’s intention could be justified only if the Egyptian Government 
had asked its support in the execution of such a matter. But in the absence 
of such a request, which the Government retains the right to make as an 
independent State, the said statement can only be interpreted here as inter- 
vention in a definite and precise sense in affairs of an internal character . . .” 
The Premier added that order had been restored, and that no apprehension 
need be felt regarding the Government’s ability to protect foreigners, so that 
the “ presence in Egyptian waters of British warships no longer corresponds 
with the idea of protection for which they were sent.” 

In conclusion Sidky Pasha said that his Government considered that 
that part of the British communication “dealing with the responsibility 
of a party other than itself, though evidently dictated by a desire to safe- 
guard the lives and properties of foreigners, on the contrary tends to handicap 
the effectiveness of the measures which the restoration of order requires. . .” 

Two British battleships arrived in Alexandria harbour. 

July 19th.—Nahas Pasha replied to the British Government’s communi- 
cation regarding his responsibility for the safety of foreigners to the effect 
that “the Egyptian nation ” was happy that the British Government had 
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declared that it had no intention of being employed as an instrument for 
attacking the Egyptian Constitution, or of contributing to the modification 
of the electoral law. He also said that the nation occupied itself unceasingly 
with the security of foreigners, “‘ surrounds them with care and lavishes 
solicitude upon them,” and that the best way of shielding the country from 
the recent sad events and “regrettable incidents which accompany the 
accession to power of a Government inimical to the people ”’ was that the 
Constitution should be inviolate. 

July 20th.—At a special meeting of the Wafd in Cairo it was decided to 
petition the King to convene an extraordinary session of Parliament. 

July 21st.—A petition signed by 145 deputies was presented to the King 
asking him to summon Parliament in extraordinary session. (By Article 40 
of the Constitution, if more than half the members of either Chamber 
petitioned the Throne for a special session, the petition had to be granted.) 

Five persons were killed and nearly 100 injured in Cairo during riots 
which led to collisions with the police. Disturbances also took place at Port 
Said and Suez. Over 1,000 arrests were made. 

July 22nd.—The Cabinet advised the King not to grant the request for 
an extraordinary session of Parliament, having decided that the petition was 
unconstitutional. 

Further rioting occurred at Port Said. 

July 23rd.—The Premier issued a statement giving his reasons for advising 
against granting the request for a special session of Parliament. He admitted 
the majority of the Chamber had the right to ask for this, but said it could 
necessarily only be exercised provided it did not affect any other right granted 
under the Constitution. The presentation of the petition immediately after 
the King had accepted his Ministers’ advice to terminate the ordinary session 
could have had no other object than to defy His Majesty’s prerogative of 
proroguing Parliament. 

July 26th.—A meeting of the Wafd deputies was held in Cairo at which a 
motion of no confidence in the Government was passed, as also one in favour 
of the non-payment of taxes. 

July 29th.—British Prime Minister’s statement regarding Egypt. (See 
Great Britain.) 


Finland. 

July 16th.—It was understood that the Government’s reply to M. Briand’s 
Memorandum re an European Federal Union had been handed to the French 
Government and was to the effect that the general idea embodied in the 
proposal showed that opinion was growing in favour of closer collaboration 
between the countries of Europe, but such collaboration should be in con- 
junction with the League. Other States should, however, be given the 
opportunity to co-operate. 

July 17th.—Protest from Soviet Government re expulsion of Communists. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

July 19th—The Government prohibited all meetings of Communists 
before the General Election. 


France. 
July 16th.—Hungarian reply to M. Briand’s Memorandum. (See Hungary.) 
Finnish reply to M. Briand’s Memorandum. (See Finland.) 
The replies of the Governments of Czecho-slovakia, Lithuania and 
Esthonia to M. Briand’s Memorandum were also received in Paris. 
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July 17th.—British Government’s reply to M. Briand’s Memorandum. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Yugo-slav Government’s reply to M. Briand’s Memorandum. (See Yugo- 
Slavia.) 

Belgian reply to M. Briand’s Memorandum. (See Belgium.) 

The replies of the Governments of Hungary, Norway, Finland, Latvia 
and Portugal were published in Paris. 

July 19th—A Decree constituting a French Legation in Dublin was 
published. M. Alphand was appointed first Minister to the Irish Free State. 

Reply of Irish Free State to M. Briand’s Memorandum. (See Irish Free 
State.) 

Reply of Bulgarian Government. (See Bulgaria.) 

July 21st.—Reply of the Greek Government to M. Briand’s Memorandum, 
(See Greece.) 

July 24th—The text was published of the Treaty or Convention with 
China concerning French Indo-China, signed in Nanking on May 16th. The 
Convention was to remain in force for five years, and provided for mutual 
treatment of nationals in matters of trading and taxation and the most- 
favoured-nation treatment for Chinese in Indo-China in matters of jurisdiction 
and civil procedure. It replaced the 1886 Convention denounced by China 
in 1926. 

Albanian reply to M. Briand’s Memorandum. (See Albania.) 

July 28th.—It was reported that 61 Spanish revolutionaries had been 
arrested in Paris the previous day during a meeting at which they were 
plotting against the Spanish Government and the Monarchy. 

Serious strikes occurred at Lille following on agitation for a general strike, 


Free City of Danzig. 
July 19th.—Statement by Polish Commissioner General. (See Poland., 


Germany. 

July 16th.—The Prussian Premier, in reply to the President’s letter re 
the ban on the Stahlhelm, stated that the dissolution of the Stahlhelm had 
been agreed to by both the Prussian and the Reich Governments. 

The Stahlhelm leaders were understood to have signed a declaration that 
the members would not take part in any military exercises which in any way 
conflicted with the provisions of the Peace Treaty. The Prussian Government 
accordingly raised the ban on the organisation. 

The Reichstag rejected Article 2 of the financial programme, whereupon 
the Chancellor announced that the Government had no further interest in 
the continuance of the debate and withdrew the Finance Bills. 

An official communiqué was issued to the effect that the President, by 
virtue of Article 48 of the Constitution, had declared the financial programme 
to be law. 

The Amnesty Bill, passed by the Reichstag on July 2nd, came back to that 
Assembly owing to its rejection by the Reichsrat on July 13th. The Reichstag 
failed to adopt it by the majority (two-thirds) necessitated by its rejection 
by the Reichsrat, and it, accordingly, did not become law. 

July 17th.—It was understood that the President had intimated to the 
Prussian Premier his intention of including Prussian Rhineland in his 
liberation tour. 

July 18th.—A Socialist motion to annul the President’s decree (making 
the Government’s financial programme law) was carried in the Reichstag 
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by 236 votes to 221, largely owing to the Nationalists voting against the 
Government, following on the Chancellor’s refusal to agree to include them 
in a Coalition Government against the Socialists. 

The Reichstag was accordingly dissolved, and it was understood that a 
General Election would be held on September 14th. 

July 19th.—The President began a tour of the formerly occupied territory. 

July 23rd.—A new party was formed under the title of the “ Conservative 
People’s Party,” led by prominent seceders from Herr Hugenberg’s 
Nationalists, including Count Westarp, Lieut.-Commander Treviranus, 
General von Lettow-Vorbeck and others. 

July 27th_—Legislation for meeting the Budget deficit (which amounted 
to 760 million marks) was promulgated by Decree, signed by the President, 
increasing income tax and imposing special taxes on officials, bachelors and 
spinsters. The unemployment insurance rate was also raised from 3} to 
44 per cent. 

A new “ State Party ’ was formed in Berlin, combining all non-Socialist 
and non-Conservative elements willing to work for the State. The most 
prominent signatories were members of the Democratic Party and of the 
Young German Order, and the founders hoped to attract a large body of 


Liberal opinion. 


Great Britain. 
July 16th.—In a statement in Parliament, the Prime Minister said that 


in view of the previous day’s “ deplorable” events in Alexandria and the 
“menace to foreign life and property ” he had issued instructions for two 
warships in the Mediterranean to proceed towards Alexandria. 


Mr. Macdonald further stated that when the first signs of the constitutional 
crisis had appeared in Egypt, the British Government had instructed its 
representative to remain strictly neutral and had empowered him to point 
out its efforts to preserve the friendly atmosphere in which the Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations had terminated. Sidky Pasha had now been told that the 
Government held him responsible for the protection of foreign lives and 
property, and Nahas Pasha had been informed that he must share that 
responsibility and settle his quarrel with Sidky without endangering foreign 
lives and interests. The Egyptian Government had also been informed that 
the British Government could not be a party to any alteration in the Egyptian 
electoral law. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty circulated to Labour Members of Parliament 
a reply to an allegation (made by Commander Kenworthy) that the Govern- 
ment’s shipbuilding programme went beyond mere replacement, and that 
Great Britain was leading the way in increased building. He showed that the 
charge was entirely unfounded ; the Government’s plans were limited to 
replacement only, and were actually less than the Naval Treaty sanctioned. 
Britain was the only country to reduce building in the 1928 and 1929 pro- 
grammes, and the vessels cancelled by the Labour Government would have 
cost over £12 millions. 

The plenary conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union opened in 
London, and was attended by 500 delegates from thirty-two countries. 

July 17th—The Government’s reply to M. Briand’s Memorandum re an 
European Federal Union was published. After referring to the necessity 
of considering the proposed scheme in consultation with all the Governments 
of the Dominions, the Government put forward in the meantime what were 
described as comments and suggestions which were of a preliminary and 
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tentative kind. It expressed sympathy with the French desire to promote 
closer co-operation among nations, etc., and agreed with M. Briand in thinking 
that it was primarily in respect of economic relations that closer co-operation 
between the nations of Europe was to be desired. As regards the methods 
for bringing this about, however, it felt that an exclusive and independent 
European Union might emphasize or create tendencies to rivalries or 
hostilities between continents, which it was important to diminish and 
avoid. There were also special considerations which the Government, as a 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, had to take into account. 
Moreover, the Government was inclined to the view that the purpose which 
the French Government had in view could be effectively secured by so adapting 
the proposals of the Memorandum as to bring them fully within the scope of the 
work of the League, and it was suggested that M. Briand’s proposal should be 
placed on the agenda of the Assembly due to meet on September 10th. 

The text of the Treaty of Alliance with Irak, signed in Baghdad on 
June 30th, was issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 3627. 

The Treaty, which was to come into force when Irak was admitted to 
membership of the League, was concluded “on terms of complete freedom, 
equality and independence.”’ There would be “ full and frank consultation ” 
between the two countries on “all matters of foreign policy which may affect 
their common interests.” Should either country be engaged in war, the 
other was to come to its aid as an ally. Responsibility for the maintenance 
of order and for defence against foreign aggression would rest with the King 
of Irak, who, however, recognised that the maintenance of the “ essential 
communications of His Britannic Majesty ”’ was “in the common interest ” 
of both parties, and undertook to grant sites for air bases at or near Basra 
and west of the Euphrates. British forces were to be maintained at Mosul 
and Hinaidi. 

July 21st.—The text of the Convention signed with the United States 
regarding the boundary between the Philippine Archipelago and the State of 
North Borneo was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 3622. 

July 23rd.—The text of the Agreement between the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, New Zealand and India and the Government of Hungary 
in regard to the liquidation of Hungarian property, signed in London on 
July Ist, 1930, was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 3631. 

Mr. Henderson’s Report of the 59th Session of the Council of the League 
of Nations was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 3632. 

July 29th.—In reply to an attack on the Government’s policy regarding 
Egypt by Mr. Churchill in the Commons, the Prime Minister explained that 
it was based on the Declaration of 1922, i.e., British responsibility was confined 
to the four reserved points and did not include the interests of any section of 
the people of Egypt. During the recent disorders order had been preserved 
by Egyptian troops and no official complaints of inadequate protection had 
been received from foreign Powers. 


Greece. 

July 21st—The Government’s reply to M. Briand’s Memorandum re an 
European Federal Union was published. It was suggested that Turkey should 
be included (but no mention was made of the U.S.S.R). 

July 23rd.—Ratifications of the Economic Agreement with Turkey were 
exchanged at Athens ; also of the Agreement signed at Angora providing for 
the settlement of all claims and disputes regarding the property of the 
exchanged populations. 
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Hungary. 

July 16th.—It was understood that the Government’s reply to M. Briand’s 
Memorandum regarding a European Federal Union had been handed to the 
French Ambassador. While wishing the scheme success the Government 
emphasised the need for maintaining the absolute sovereignty of the members 
of the proposed Union and considered it was essential to establish the principle 
of equality in a fashion that would eliminate the existing injustices. The 
international treaties in force were opposed to the peaceful.and neighbourly 
co-opcration of nations, and the Government drew attention to the question 
of national minorities. It also recommended the inclusion of Turkey in the 
Union. 

July 23rd.—Publication of White Paper re liquidation of Hungarian 
property abroad. (See Great Britain.) 


Irak. 
July 17th.—Publication of text of Treaty of Alliance with Great Britain. 


(See Great Britain.) 


Irish Free State. 

July 19th.—Decree constituting French Legation in Dublin. (See France.) 

The reply of the Government to M. Briand’s Memorandum re an European 
Federal Union was published. This expressed an interest in the principle of 
the scheme, but gave no particular support to the practical proposals ; while 
it was pointed out that Ireland had ties of moral union with America and 
Australia as strong as those existing with the rest of Europe. 

July 24th—The Government notified the League of Nation’s Secretariat 


of its accession to the Geneva Slavery Convention. 


Japan. 

July 23rd.—The Supreme War Council adopted a report to the Emperor 
regarding the Naval Treaty which laid it down that ‘‘ Japan’s naval strength 
within the limits of the Treaty would be insufficient as regards armaments 
and operations, yet it is possible to establish a new naval defence programme, ” 
by the adoption of expedients such as the strengthening of the Air Force. 

After an extraordinary meeting of the Cabinet, the Prime Minister decided 
to request the Emperor to summon a meeting of the Privy Council for 
consideration of the Treaty. 


League of Nations. 

July 18th.—The Report of the Committee of Enquiry upon the organisa- 
tion of the Secretariat, the International Labour Office and the Registry of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice was published. 

July 23rd.—Publication of Mr. Henderson’s Report of the Fifty-ninth 
Session of the Council. (See Great Britain.) 

July 24th.—Accession of Irish Free State to Geneva Slavery Convention. 
(See Irish Free State.) 

July 28th.—The Committee on Intellectual Co-operation having decided 
to set up a permanent Executive Committee to follow and direct the develop- 
ment of international intellectual co-operation, the following were appointed 
to form the new Committee: Mme. Curie (Poland), Senor Casares (Spain), 
M. Destreé (Belgium), Sir Frank Heath (Great Britain), Professor Kruss 
(Germany), M. Roland Marcel (France), Professor Gilbert Murray (President 
of the League Commission), M. Painlevé (President of the Governing Body 
of the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation), and M. Rocco (Italy). 
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Lithuania. 
July 24th.—M. Valdemaras was banished from Kovno as a person harmful 
to public tranquillity and order, and was conducted into the country. 


Malta. 
July 26th.—Father Carta returned to the island. The case against him 
for infringing the Maltese postal laws was adjourned sine die. 


Mexico. 

July 25th—An Agreement was signed by the Minister of Finance and the 
Chairman of the International Committee of Bankers for the reduction and 
funding of the direct external and railway debts. The total debt, of about 
513 million dollars, was to be re-funded into 492 million dollars in bonds 
hearing 5 per cent. interest, and the arrears of interest were to be reduced. 
The direct debt of the Government was cut from 274 millions to 267 millions 
and was guaranteed by a lien on the Customs. (This Agreement superseded 
those arrived at in June, 1922, and October, 1925.) 


Norway. 

July 17th—The Government’s reply to M. Briand’s Memorandum 
regarding a European Federal Union was published. It did not give support 
to an elaborate organisation, but thought that at first a conference of the 
leading delegate of each country at the League Assembly would suffice. It 
considered that economic considerations were inextricably bound up with 
political ones, but thought the former should be given precedence, if only 


owing to the danger inherent in the tendency to higher tariff walls. 


Palestine. 
July 19th.—The Wailing Wall Commission concluded its enquiry. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 

July 19th—It was announced that the Governments of Spain and 
Switzerland had filed with the League Secretariat the instruments of ratifica- 
tion relating to the Protocol concerning the revision of the Statute of the 
Court and the Protocols concerning the adherence of the United States to the 
Protocol of signature of the Statute. 


Persia. 

July 29th.—The instruments of ratification of the Treaty of Friendship 
and Security with Turkey, signed in 1926, and of the Protocol signed in 1928, 
were exchanged at Teheran. 


Poland. 

July 16th.—The Government presented to the Yugo-slav Government, 
through the Minister in Belgrade, a formal proposal for the formation of a 
bloc of the agrarian States of Central Europe to collaborate for the protection 
of their joint interests. It was understood that the purpose of the bloc would 
be to counter-balance the influence of the British Dominions on the one hand, 
and the Latin American States on the other, in the League of Nations. 

_July 19th—The Polish Commissioner-General in Danzig handed to the 
High Commissioner of the League of Nations a reply to the complaints of the 
Danzig Senate regarding the development of Gdynia. 
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Portugal. 

July 25th.—It was understood that the Government had summoned the 
heads of the various Districts to Lisbon to select a civil organisation to assist 
the Dictatorship to devise means for bringing about a transition to con- 
stitutional government and carry out the programme of the revolution of 
May 28, 1926. 


Rumania. 

July 21st—An agrarian conference between Rumania, Hungary and 
Yugo-slavia opened at Bucarest. 

July 22nd.—Report re memorandum from Yugo-slav Government. (See 
Yugo-slavia.) 


Spain. 

July 22nd.—The Government ratified the Treaty of Arbitration with 
Turkey. 

July 23rd.—A Decree was published sanctioning important tariff increases 
on a number of imports, mostly of a luxury type. 

July 28th—The Minister of the Interior stated that the Government 
intended to hold a General Election and convoke Parliament before the 
end of the year. 

Arrest of revolutionaries in Paris. (See France.) 


Turkey. 

July 16th.—Further fighting was reported from near the Persian frontier 
and Kurds attempting to escape into Soviet territory were stated to hav 
been stopped by Soviet frontier guards. The Kurds were reported to have 
lost at least 3,000 killed. 

July 23rd.—Exchange of ratifications of Greco-Turk Agreements. (Se 
Greece.) 

July 28th.—Ratification of Protocol prolonging Treaty with U.S.S.R. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

July 29th.—Exchange of ratifications of Persian Treaty of 1926. (Se 
Persia.) 


U.S.S.R. 

July 15th.—A new internal loan called “ the five year plan in four years ” 
was opened. The amount was reported to be 800 million roubles, and the 
loan absorbed all the previous industrialisation and agricultural loans. It 
was to be redeemed by the Government in 1940. 

July 17th.—It was understood that the Soviet Government had sent 4 
Note to the Government of Finland protesting against the expulsion of 
‘active members of the Finuish labour movement.” 

July 21st——The Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the 
U.8.8.R. relieved Tchitcherin, at his own request, of the post of Foreign 
Commissar and appointed Litvinoff to succeed him. Krestinsky was appointed 
First Deputy Foreign Commissar, and Karakhan Second Deputy. 

July 25th.—Embargo on export of wood pulp. (See U.S.A.) 

In a statement to the foreign press Litvinoff said that the 
change of heads of departments in the Soviet Government had no such 
significance as in other countries since foreign policy was based on the 
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principles of the revolution, and one of its fundamental tasks was the 
protection of the gains of the revolution against foreign pressure and 
interference. They were forced to build up socialism in a country surrounded 
by capitalist countries and were, therefore, striving to find means of 
peaceful co-existence for both social systems. “We have had and shall 
have in the future,” said Litvinoff, “to make the strongest efforts 
to combat the aggressive tendencies of certain capitalist groups .. . 
the severe national and economic antagonisms existing within the 
capitalist world interfere with the establishment of a uniform attitude 
towards the Soviet Union and the adoption of similar methods to struggle 
against it. The so-called peace treaties which followed the imperialist war 
deepened those antagonisms by drawing a sharp line between the so-called 
victor countries and the vanquished.” A certain identity of interest had 
been created between the Soviet Union and the States suffering from the effects 
of the war, and correct and friendly relations had accordingly been established 
with them, but they were not striving to join the grouping of one set of States 
against the other. Litvinoff emphasised that they wished for a further 
extension of their economic relations with all other States. 


July 28th.—Embargo on import of pulpwood enforced. (See U.S.A.) 

Ratifications were exchanged of the Protocol signed at Angora on 
December 17th, 1929, prolonging the Treaty with Turkey signed in Paris 
on December 17th, 1925. 


U.S.A. 


July 16th.—The President consented to the adoption of a modified form 
of a resolution presented by Senator Norris which stated that there was 
nothing in the confidential correspondence about the Naval Treaty negotia- 
tions which in any way modified or altered the meaning of the Treaty itself. 


July 17th.—-Senator Watson (Republican) asked the Senate for unanimous 
consent to the adoption of the rule of limited debate from July 22nd onwards 
and on this being objected to by Senator Johnson, circulated a petition 
for the closure, which was signed by 35 senators. Senator Johnson put 
forward a reservation to the Naval Treaty abrogating the provision (under 
Article 18) limiting to 16 the number of 8-inch gun cruisers the U.S.A. might 
put into commission before 1936. 

July 19th.—In Committee of the whole House the Senate concluded the 
reading of the Naval Treaty paragraph by paragraph, and, after rejecting 
two amendments, received the formal Resolution of Ratification from 
Senator Borah. 

July 21st.—The Senate ratified the Naval Treaty by 58 votes to 9. 
Senator Norris’ reservation regarding secret understandings was carried, but 
reservations put forward by Senators Walsh, McKellar, Johnson and others 
were defeated. 

July 22nd.—The President signed the instrument of ratification of the 
London Naval Treaty, and afterwards, in a statement to the press, described 
it as securing the full defence of the United States. 

July 25th—The Treasury imposed an embargo on the import of wood pulp 
from the U.S.8.R. on the ground that it was produced by forced labour. 


July 28th.—Two vessels laden with pulpwood from Soviet ports were 
refused port entry and cargo discharge permits at New York. 
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Yugoslavia. 

July 16th.—Proposal for formation of bloc of agrarian countries. (See 
Poland.) 

July 17th.—It was understood that the Governmeat’s reply to M. Briand’s 
Memorandum was to the effect that it regarded the Memorandum as of the 
greatest importance in preparing the public mind for a new atmosphere 
and considered that the Union should be under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, and should be confined to League members. 

July 22nd.—The text of the Government’s reply to M. Briand was 
published. This showed that the Government accepted all the French 
proposals, and insisted on the necessity of establishing immediately a European 
Secretariat. 

The Government was reported to have communicated to the Rumanian 
Government a Note pointing out the necessity of the formation of an economic 
union of the Little Entente. 





Ill.—NOTICES. 


il. The 25th International Congress of the Federation of University 
Women opened in Prague on July 18th. Thirty-five countries were 
represented, and the proceedings lasted until July 24th. 


i 2. F vow International Zinc Congress was held at Ostend from July 18th 
Oo 22nd. 


3. The International Association of Judges dealing with Children’s Courte | 


met in Brussels during the week ending July 26th, and drew up the Statutes 
of the Association. 

4. The fifth International Congress regarding Agriculture in the Tropics 
opened at Antwerp on July 28th. 

5. The second International Congress on Land Development opened its 
Moscow session on July 28th, and was attended by 120 delegates from foreign 
countries, as well as 400 Soviet representatives. 


6. A meeting of representatives of the Swedish. Norwegian, Dutch and 
Danish Governments was held in Copenhagen on July 29th to discuss certain 
questions in the Protocol attached to the International Commercial Convention 
of March 24th, 1930. 


7. A Conference of Turkish, Bulgarian and Polish journalists was held 
at Varna during the week ending August 2nd. 


IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION AND TRADE. 


A further contribution to scientific knowledge of world economic conditions 
has been made by the League’s Economic and Financial Section in a Memo- 
randum on Production and Trade (one of a series), 1923 to 1928/29. An 
important change is to be noted. The base year for the calculation of the 
indices of foodstuffs and raw materials and of internationa! trade has been 
changed from 1913 to 1926. Though this year is not wholly satisfactory 4s 
a base period owing to the results of the British coal dispute, it is nevertheless 
preferable to 1925, when the range of price movements was so wide 4s 
materially to affect the accuracy of trade figures. But this earlier year, 192°, 
is used as the base period when considering the output of individual industries. 
And there is the additional advantage, that since pretty complete preliminary 
data regarding industrial output are available for 1929, it is possible to cove! 
the whole of the quinquennium ending in that year. _ ; 

The following are some of the general conclusions reached in the 
Memorandum :— 
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World population in 1928 was about 10 per cent. greater than in 1913 
world production of foodstuffs and raw material was about 25 per cent 
greater, and world trade about 22 per cent. greater. The corresponding 
increases since 1926 have been about 2 per cent., 8 per cent. and 11 per cent. 
World production and trade developed considerably in 1928, and further 
headway was made in 1929. 

The growth of world population between 1926 and 1928 may be estimated 
at approximately 35 millions, or about 1 per cent. per annum. The rate of 
increase was highest in South America. 

In recent years the world production of foodstuffs has increased at a 
slower rate than that of industrial raw materials. The discrepancy was 
reduced in 1928 as a result of exceptionally heavy food crops, but it was 
again accentuated in 1929, for which the provisional indices based on 1926 
were 106 for foodstuffs and 117 for raw materials. 

Available statistics suggest that the manufacturing industries have 
progressed more rapidly than the production of industrial raw materials in 
recent years. Year by year new economies in industrial processes are effected, 
and a larger output is obtained from a given supply of raw materials. The 
iron and steel industries, engineering, shipbuilding, the automobile industry 
and the electrical industry have raised their production between 1925 
and 1929 by 25 per cent. or more. In the textile group the relatively slow 
development of the cotton and wool industries has only partly been offset 
by an increase in the output of natural and artificial silk. The production of 
electricity increased by about one-third during the period 1925-1928. 

International trade was stimulated in 1927 and 1928 by considerable 
capital movements, due largely to the demand arising from the reorganisation 
of industry in Europe and industrial developments in other parts of the world. 
In spite of a heavy fall in the general price level there was a further increase 
in the value of trade in 1929. 

Since 1926 Europe has continued to make rapid progress. The increase 
in the production of foodstuffs in Europe, excluding Russia, from 1926 to 
1928, was greater than anywhere else in the world. The rate of growth in 
the output of raw materials was exceeded only in South America. The 
expansion of international trade in Europe, as a whole, between 1926 and 
1928 was less than in Africa and in South America, but the indices for the 
— and Central European group of countries were the highest in the 
world. 

In North America new records in production and trade were reached in 
1928. But the rate of advance in both since 1926 has been slower than in 
Europe. The raw material output was higher in 1925 than the two following 
years, and the rise in the general production index for 1928 was entirely due 
to exceptionally good harvests. 

In Africa production has made steady but relatively slow progress. On 
the other hand, the increase in African trade in 1927 and 1928 was second 
only to that of Eastern and Central Europe. 

The indices for Asia point to a development in production similar to that 
of Africa, but foreign trade declined in 1927 and 1928. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 


1930. V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


July 23rd-3lst 9th Congress of the International Student 
Service .. és ae - ho 

» 27th to Meeting of Boy Scouts International 
Aug. 2nd Commiti ‘3 i% io - 

»  28th-3lst Second Congress of International Society 
of Soil Experts .. ee _ ee 


International Congress for Child Welfare.. Liége. 


Oxford. 
Kandersteg. 


Moscow. 
to 
Aug. 2nd 


” Ist Plenary Conference of International Mari- 
time Committee. . ee es -- Antwerp. 
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Aug. 


1st-5th 
2nd-9th 
4th 
4th-7th 
6th-8th 
7th-10th 
7th-15th 
8th-13th 
9th-23rd 
12th-15th 
12th-15th 
15th 


18th 
18th-19th 


19th-20th 


19th-23rd 
21st-22nd 


21st-22nd 
25th-30th 
25th 


25th-28th 
26th-31st 


28th 
28th-30th" 


31st 


31st. 
end 


. lst-4th 


lst—6th 
lst-6th 
2nd 


2nd 
4th 
4th 
4th-6th 


4th-7th 
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International Congress on Vocational 
22nd Universal Congress of Esperanto .. 
International Dental Federation Meeting 
Fourth International Congress on Family 
Education 
Congress of the International Employees’ 
Federation 4 
International Con 

tion of Rural 

Ninth International Morticulbural Congress 

International Astronomical Congress . 

Second Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference | 

Seventh Co of International Union 
against Tuberculosis .. 

Sixth Congress of Post, Telegraph and 
Telephone International 

World Congress of the Red Trade Union 
International 
*Central Opium Board ‘ 
International Economic 
Conference ‘. 

*Mixed Sub- Committee of Fiscal Com- 
mittee and Permanent Committee 
on Road Traffic agit be se 

International Conference of Glass- 
workers .. 

*Sub-Committee of the Fiscal Committee 
regarding convention to avoid double 
taxation ip 

International Women’ s 
Conference . 
10th International Congress of Criminal 


Prison Law oe 
*Sub-Committee on Veterinary | Police 


on "the Ameli iora- 


Agricultural 


Co-operative 


Measures 
*Refugee Advisory Commission i 


Expert Enquiry in 


*Traffic in Women. 
the Far East... 
International Co-operative Conference " 
Sixth International Meeting of the 
‘* Chevaliers de la Paix ”’ P 
International Congress of Metal Workers 
Seventh North European Accidents 
Insurance Conference .. 
Sixth International Conference on Acci- 
dents and Industrial Diseases “ 
International Public Service Conference. 
*i4th Session of the Advisory ee 
on Traffic in Opium .. 


Congress of International Universities’ 
League of Nations Federation 
5th International Air Congress .. . 
International Typographical Conference 
36th Conference of International Law 
Association . o% 
*Refugee Advisory Committee de 
*Financial Committee 
Council of the International Industrial 
Relations Association .. 
International Committee of International 
Migration Service a 
Fifth Congress of the International 
Federation of Consulting Engineers 
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1930. 
Sept. 4th-13th' 


5th 
7th-9th 


7th-14th 


10th 
11th-13th 


15th 
15th 


22nd 


23rd-28th 


-27th 


25th 
25th-28th 


26th-28th 

29th | 

Oct. 2nd J 
Sept. 30th 

‘(2nd half) 
6th 


6th 
»  Tth-14th 


14th 
14th 
15th-22nd 


16th 
20th 


27th 


” 4th 
» Sth 
» 16th 


1931, 
Jan. 
1982, 


July 25th 
to 
Aug. 6th 


2nd-6th 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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Summer School of International Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies 
*60th Session of the Council .. 
General Conference of 
Peace Associations 
Twelfth International 
Architects 
*llth Assembly of the League 
Seventh Meeting of Permanent  Confer- 
ence for Protection of Migrants 
*Conference of International Institute of 
Statistics ‘ ia a oe 
*Supervisory Committee 
Congress of International 
Workers Federation 
Fifth International 
Conference 
*Health Committee .. va 
Fourth International Conference 
Individual Psychology 
International Conference 
Economic Science 


9th Congress of the International Legal 
Committee on Aviation . 


The Imperial Conference 
The Imperial Economic Conference. 
7th Conference of the International 
Federation of Intellectual Unions 
*[nternational Conference on Lighting, etc., 
of Coasts 
14th International Red Cross Conference 
*International Congress for the Suppression 
of Traffic in Women and Children 
International Permanent Commission of 
Agricultural Associations 
Tenth General Meeting of the International 
Institute of Agriculture 
13th Congress of Hydrology, Climatology 
and Medicinal Geology. . 
*Central Opium Board 
*Sub-Committee on 
Measures . 
*Economic C ommittee 
Round Table Conference on ‘Indian ‘Consti- 
tutional Reforms a 
First International Conference on Safet iy in 
Aviation . 
Dis- 


International 


( a of 


Transport 


Moral 


Education 


on 


on “Applied 


Veterinary Police 


*Preparatory Commission ‘for the 
armament Conference ite 
*Permanent Mandates Commission 
International Railways Conference 
*International Conference on Unification ‘of 
River Law wi <a a 


British Universities International Congress 


World’s Grain Conference .. oe 
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